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ligions assumed their missionary tendency and universal character 
very soon after their birth and show remarkable similarities also 
with respect to the development of doctrine and its establishment 
in great councils. Even the external form of the original doctrine 
corresponds in so far as the founders of both religions have pref- 
erably used popular comparisons and parables besides vigorous 
maxims. Windisch 17 has called attention to similarities in the 
literary form of the earliest Buddhist and Christian tradition. But 
all this is of less importance than the circumstance that both Bud- 
dhism and Christianity preach withdrawal from the world and its 
pleasures, with a pessimistic aspect in their judgment of the activ- 
ities of the world ; that they both are religions of salvation although 
they understand salvation in a very different sense, Buddhism as 
liberation from suffering and from the necessity of continued life, 
and Christianity as the liberation from sin and its consequences ; 
and that almost the same demands in the moral realm are made 
by both religions, namely meekness, kindness, patience, mercy, for- 
giveness of wrong, yea, self-sacrifice and love of one's enemies. 
In all this neither of the two religions has copied the other. Every- 
thing has arisen independently. 

Richard Garbe. 
Tubingen, Germany. 

DEUSSEN'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION. 

Professor Deussen's new book, Die Philosophie der Bibel, is a 
highly instructive, interesting and most comprehensive statement of 
the modern situation of Bible study. Properly speaking it is not a 
philosophy of the Bible, but Professor Deussen's own philosophy 
with reference to that collection of books which reverently we call 
"the Bible." The book is really a confession of faith and reflects 
the religious attitude of progressive mankind at the present date. 

Professor Deussen has studied in Schulpforta. He has been 
trained in literary criticism and has incidentally learned to apply 
the scientific method also to the scriptures. While a university 
student at Bonn, he lost the rest of his dogmatic faith, but he re- 
gained the spirit of it in his philosophical studies, of which the most 
important documents to him were Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 
and Kant's Critique of Practical Reason. The former saved him 
"Buddhas Geburt, 218, 219. 
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from the crude materialism of the materialistic world-conception, 
while the latter showed him how to base his faith not upon dogmatic 
views, but upon the fundamental facts of man's inner life, the 
cornerstone of which is conscience. In other words, we must rely 
not upon the historical figure of Christ, but upon the ideal of Christ, 
upon the Christ within us. This Christ within us constitutes the 
same source upon which all religious revelation must draw. Even 
Jesus and Paul relied in their life work on nothing else. 

This view was by no means disturbed in Paul Deussen through 
a study of Schopenhauer's "World as Will and Idea." On the 
contrary, Schopenhauer's pessimism pointed out to him the signifi- 
cance of renunciation, a conception which was deepened by his 
study of the ancient religions of India. In this line, it is well known, 
our author gradually developed into the foremost authority, not only 
of the Sanskrit language but also of Sanskrit literature, above all 
in the study of the Vedanta. We have only to refer to the fact that 
Paul Deussen has written the clearest, the most comprehensive and 
most authoritative book on the subject under the title The System 
of the Vedanta, an English translation of which has recently been 
published by the Open Court Publishing Company. 

Paul Deussen's philosophical views have been deposited in his 
"General History of Philosophy," but for people interested in 
Christianity he has now written the special book on "The Philos- 
ophy of the Bible" because it treats a subject that is of great 
practical importance for every man of western culture. We can not 
characterize his book better than in his own words, and so we here 
reproduce in translation the greater part of his foreword. 

Upon the whole we fully indorse Professor Deussen's ideas, 
especially his historico-critical methods upon which his results are 
based, but there are several points of smaller importance where we 
beg to state a difference of opinion. 

A basic difference, which however is of little consequence for 
the present purpose, is this, that in the contrast between the Brah- 
man and Buddhist views Professor Deussen takes the former, the 
Vedanta conception of the atman, which means that the self, or 
man's soul, is a being in itself, while we deem the Buddhist concep- 
tion of the non-existence of a special independent atman to be in 
full agreement with the most matured scientific psychology of 
to-day. Yet we grant to all the adherents of the belief in an atman 
that a unification of ideas constitutes a real factor of utmost im- 
portance, so that we really concede that soul-life in its practical 
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application acts as if there were an independent self, an additional 
superimposed unit, a systematic direction of the whole. The co- 
operation of parts creates something absolutely new, as every one 
will know who holds a watch in his hands in which by a mishap 
something has become twisted so that it will not go. But when it 
is in good order and all its parts interact, it is as if a soul had been 
put into it; and it is this soul, this atman, this unity of the parts 
which is the most important part of the watch. Nevertheless we 
entirely agree with the Buddhist philosophers that this highly im- 
portant unity is not any special concrete being, but is simply that 
non-material cooperation, that harmony which prevails among the 
parts. 

This difference is fundamental and makes us reject dualism 
in every form. We recognize the paramount significance of spirit, 
we do not deny the contrast between matter and mind, and we insist 
on ethics as rising above hedonism and involving altruistic aspira- 
tions and self-sacrifice; but all this, all higher life, the germ of 
life, man's mind and even his conscience rises from nature in a 
continuous ascent, and we boldly claim that there is nought of it 
that is not explainable on purely scientific ground. 

In addition to this fundamental difference between Professor 
Deussen's and our own views, we will mention a few trifling details 
that occur in the present article. Professor Deussen voices the 
common view that Christianity has grown out from the life of the 
people of Israel. We believe that Christianity has developed from 
the religious life of the Mediterranean pagans. Christianity is the 
belief in a God-man, in the Saviour, who being the son of God 
himself has been incarnated, walks on earth, helps mankind by good 
deeds, by instruction, by healing the sick, helping the poor and 
doing miracles, but his enemies intrigue against him and succeed 
in putting him to death. Thereupon, he rises from the grave and 
will come back to judge the quick and the dead. This same story 
is the tale of all the pagan gods. Thor the Teutonic god walked 
on earth unknown. Osiris having been killed by his enemies be- 
comes the judge of the dead in the underworld. He is revived 
again in his son Hor, the child. The same story of the dying and 
resurrected god is told of Adonis in Syria, of Marduk in Babylon 
and of many other divinities of the ancient pagans. This belief 
had been cut out from the national faith in ancient Israel by 
rationalists who refused to accept the strange methods, perhaps 
justly, to be branded as superstitious. The faith of the ancient 
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Israelites was not different from the religion of the surrounding 
Gentiles, but after the great temple reform, recorded in 1 Kings 
xviii., the leading party struck out the hope of immortality, and the 
idea of a humanized God. The very idea of a son of God became 
blasphemous to them, as it was later on to Mohammed. Christianity 
in our opinion would have originated under all circumstances in the 
same or a similar way even if Judea had never existed. It might 
not have been called Christianity, but certainly the world religion 
of the Mediterranean people with all its dogmas of the trinity, of 
the God-man, of divine incarnation, and also with its dualistic 
ethics, would have been the same as in Christianity even if the new 
faith had not been hitched on to the Jewish traditions. A religion 
of the nature of Christianity was developing at the time of Christ, 
and it is not at all astonishing to recognize in the religion of Persia 
a kind of pre-Christian Christianity. 

We recognize with pleasure the great importance which Pro- 
fessor Deussen attributes to the part played by Zarathustra in the 
formation of Christianity. 

As to the question "Are we still Christians ?" we believe that it 
can not be answered by any positive yes or no. The question sug- 
gests an attitude, and the problem of to-day is not so much whether 
or not there is any justification for us to continue the use of the 
name, but whether or not the Christianity of to-day has the intrinsic 
power to adapt itself to the demands of the present time. Chris- 
tianity has changed often during the course of its development. 
In the beginning it insisted on doctrines which are now absolutely 
forgotten. In some phases of the aboriginal Christian belief the 
eschatological expectations were so pressed into the foreground 
that Christianity seemed to exist only on their account. In other 
phases of the development of Christianity the resurrection of the 
body was emphasized in contrast to all other beliefs in immortality, 
and so we have throughout the history of the church one or another 
dogma standing in the forground, which in the course of time has 
been forgotten and superseded by other questions which again were 
themselves of transient significance. There was a time when Chris- 
tianity was supposed to stand and fall in the belief in the flatness 
of the earth, and even such a reformer as Luther condemned Coper- 
nicus outright as a fool who did not hesitate to subvert not only 
theology and the revelation of God but also science itself. 

The present problems of Christianity are by no means more 
radical than former ones, only we are becoming more and more 
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conscious of the difference between a scientific world-conception and 
another one based upon sentiment, upon anti-scientific tendencies, 
or at any rate upon non-scientific data, and in answering this ques- 
tion we do not deem it our duty to choose between the two horns 
of the dilemma. It seems to us that the question is whether or 
not the future generation will break with traditional Christianity, 
and the answer will be that Christianity as represented by the 
churches will gradually adapt itself to new conditions. It will ac- 
cept the results of science as a matter of course, and will look upon 
generations which still objected to science, as narrow and misguided. 
How long it will take for the leaders of the church to make a com- 
promise and to concede to science what belongs to science will be 
difficult to say, but it is sure to take place in theUnited States where 
the churches depend upon the congregations, while the same process 
will be retarded in Europe, especially in England and Germany, as 
long as the state church represents established traditionalism while 
the people's religion becomes more and more alienated from it. 
The result, however, will finally be the same. In the United States 
the transition will be gradual, while in Europe, especially in Prot- 
estant Europe, there may be a revolution of the people who will 
clamor for the abolition of state churches. p. c. 

DEUSSEN ON THE BIBLE IN PRESENT THOUGHT. 

David Friedrich Strauss, the author of the famous Life of 
Jesus, distinguished as a critic but not so well equipped as a philos- 
opher, raises the question, "Are we still Christians?" in the work 
of his old age, Der alte und der neue Glaube, and answers it with 
a clear and positive "No." But the person who can pick out the 
philosophical kernel from the historical and therefore accidental 
shell, who is not stopped by mere words and can recognize a thing 
even when it appears under a different name and in a new dress, 
that man after all the achievements of historical research, natural 
science and philosophy, will answer the question which Strauss 
raised and answered in the negative, "Are we still Christians?" 
with an equally clear and positive "Yes." For the essence of 
Christianity extends much farther than its name, and consists in 
an idea that is as everlasting as the universe and will never die 
away. This is the Indian-Platonic-Christian idea that our earthly 
existence is not an end in itself, as all eudemonic ethics assumes, 
but that on the contrary the supreme task of life consists in purg- 
ing ourselves of the selfishness inborn in us all by the path of self- 
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denial which constitutes the essence of all genuine virtue, and in 
so doing to consummate our eternal destiny, which, however, re- 
mains unknown to us and must so remain if the purity of moral 
action be not imperilled. 

He who has grasped in its greatest depth this idea in which con- 
sists the peculiar essence of Christianity will no longer hesitate to 
give unto science that which is science's, even though in so doing 
he must sacrifice many ideas which comprised the joy and consola- 
tion of our fathers, because they cannot be reconciled with a scien- 
tific comprehension of the universe. 

Since we are no longer limited to sources like the Bible and 
Herodotus for the history of Israel and of Christianity which has 
grown out of it, many things connected with the Bible have ac- 
quired a different aspect through the deciphering of the hieroglyphs 
and of the Babylonian and Assyrian cuneiform writings, the in- 
scription of King Mesha, the discoveries in Tel-el-Amarna and 
Elephantine, and a more exact knowledge of the Iranian world- 
conception. 

Since the monuments of ancient Egypt speak to us again after 
the silence of a thousand years the old dream of an Egyptian primi- 
tive wisdom (Acts vii. 22) has vanished and with it the possibility 
of deducing Hebrew theism from that of the Egyptians which was 
a very different kind. On the other hand Assurbanipal's library 
contains well-authenticated prototypes from which the myths of 
the creation of the world, of paradise, of the ten patriarchs and 
above all of the deluge have developed under the hands of the 
ancient Hebrews in a significant ethical transformation upheld by 
the spirit of prophecy. 

On the other hand, the letters of Tel-el-Amarna tell us about 
an empire of Mitani whose rulers bore Iranian names as early as 
1400 B. C, whence it becomes possible to refer to an Iranian source 
the myth of the fall of man which we find in the Yahvist redac- 
tion (850 B. C). These Amarna letters give us a picture of 
the condition of Palestine before the time of the Hebrew invasion 
into which the narratives of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob which are 
of such great ethical value can in no wise be inserted, so that we 
must renounce all historical certainty with reference to the three 
patriarchs. 

But we shall be compelled to abandon still other ideas that 
have become dear to us. For if it can hardly be doubted any longer 
that Deuteronomy is the law book of King Joshua (621 B. C.) 
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and that Leviticus together with its adjacent portions is the code 
of the second temple, proclaimed by Ezra and Nehemiah (444 B.C.) 
what then remains of Moses except the hazy figure of a mythical 
hero to whom we can refer only the first organization of the 
Hebrews wandering around in the desert as Bedouins, and with it 
the first rudiments of the later legal code? The timorous role 
which legend makes him play when he is called to be leader of the 
children of Israel will not tally with his powerful and often violent 
appearance as legislator. In general the entire sojourn of Israel 
in Egypt and the catastrophe at its exodus become very uncertain 
from the fact that Egyptian monuments seem to know nothing of 
either. 

We do not tread firmer ground until after the successful con- 
quest of the promised land in the time of the judges and the first 
kings. There are many passages in the Old Testament that go to 
prove that in this period other gods besides Yahveh were wor- 
shipped as the tutelary deity of Israel, and that the claim of mono- 
theism was first raised by the earlier and finally successfully carried 
out by the later prophets. An invaluable complement to these pas- 
sages is found in the inscription of King Mesha of the Moabites, 
which shows that Yahveh was for the Hebrews, just as Kamosh 
for the Moabites, the special tribal deity to whom worship and 
allegiance were due, and to whom the other gods stood in the same 
relation as strange kings to the king of his own land, for while 
obedience is not due them, yet no one doubted their actual exist- 
ence. 

At first the Israelites became gradually encouraged to declare 
in the crude way which we find in Deutero-Isaiah that all other 
gods were stone and wood, and to proclaim Yahveh as the only 
real God, to whom was referred the creation of the universe, and 
with it very consistently also the authorship of evil, and as whose 
creature, with equal consistency, man was created out of nothing 
and sank again at death into his original nothingness. These views 
of God and man were not at all suited to become the foundation of 
a universal religion. For this end the ancient Hebrew concepts 
required a transformation that was not possible from the heart 
of ancient Hebraism alone but could be accomplished only through 
the infiltration of a foreign element. 

Thus we would have to postulate and construct hypothetically 
a new element as a medium between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments if such a one did not lie plainly before our eyes in the 
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Iranian world-conception of Zarathustra. A picture of this religion 
of the great and mighty empire of Persia to which the Jews were 
subject for two centuries must therefore be introduced into our 
exposition and on this basis we shall show how it first became 
possible through Iranian influence to exonerate God from the 
authorship of evil and to establish him as the principle of morality, 
while to this same influence was due also the consciousness of the 
eternal destiny of man and a spiritualization of the Messianic hopes. 

Thus was the ground prepared for the appearance of Jesus, 
whose life can be presented only on the basis of the three synoptic 
gospels with the complete exclusion of the fourth, if we would not 
forego the possibility of obtaining a historically established and 
psychologically consistent idea of the unique personality of Jesus 
as well as of his teaching, in comparison with whom a Buddha 
would seem insipid and a Socrates cold. 

Further it can not be too strongly emphasized that St. Paul 
relies upon his own revelations, that consequently the Pauline Christ 
upon which the church's figure of Christ rests is originally not an 
historical but an ideal Christ. The need to see this exemplified in 
the life of Jesus led to the composition of the Fourth Gospel which, 
as our exposition goes to prove, rests altogether on a Pauline basis 
and hence comprises the latest but also the most mature and the 
most universal document of the New Testament. 

The last chapter of our book makes the attempt to separate 
the imperishable kernel of Christianinty from the perishable shell, 
whereby the deep intrinsic relation of this kernel to the fundamental 
views of the philosophies of Kant and Schopenhauer becomes 
clearly evident. In consideration of this kernel which regards 
moral consciousness as the only source of revelation with its re- 
markable phenomena of the categorical imperative, the freedom 
of the will and responsibility, the instinctive approval of the 
good and rejection of the bad in others as in ourselves, but which 
contains in these metaphysical facts which are not explainable from 
nature, the whole and positive gospel of an everlasting empire 
which lies beyond this world of phenomena, we may dare even 
after the undermining of faith in the Bible by historical and scien- 
tific criticism, to answer the question raised at the beginning, "Are 

we still Christians?" by a confident "Yes!" 

* * * 

[Professor Deussen accepts the principles of higher criticism, 
and would not oppose the truth of science in whatever form it may 
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present itself; yet he wishes to keep the religious spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and among other things his admiration for Jesus. So he 
retains the philosophical elements of the doctrine of Jesus while 
he sacrifices the traditions. It will be interesting to add to Professor 
Deussen's general comments his explanation of the resurrection 
(pages 226-228) :] 

Faith in the resurrection of Jesus has become the foundation 
for the origin of the Christian church. How this belief could have 
arisen among the discouraged disciples mouraing the loss of their 
master can only be conjectured from the contradictions and con- 
fused state of parts of the Gospel tradition. But if we would not 
go so far as to dispute the credibility of the Evangelists' accounts, 
if we would not assume that it had all been arbitrarily fabricated 
at a later time when no one could verify the rumors by the actual 
state of things, still two facts seem to stand out with historical 
certainty from the midst of the legends in which they are framed : 
first, that Jesus actually died on the cross, for it would be impos- 
sible for the belief in a triumphant and glorious resurrection could 
have been connected with the survival of a weak personality en- 
feebled by suffering of all sorts ; and second, that the women who 
came on the morning after the Sabbath to anoint the body found 
the grave empty in which they supposed it to be, a fact which gave 
rise to the belief that the Lord, newly risen, had departed from the 
grave, and later to the rumor that he had been seen in various 
places. But we can only surmise how to account for the strange 
chance — or, if you prefer, the dispensation — by which the women 
found the grave empty. That the disciples should have secretly 
stolen their master from the grave and thereupon have founded 
the report of his resurrection, is so very contradictory to their later 
ethical conduct that such a possibility, suggested in Matt, xxvii. 64, 
must be absolutely rejected. But still it seems to me that we can 
not get around the probability of a small pia fraus. For when the 
rumor spread that the Lord was arisen there were some, or at least 
one, who knew how the matter stood, namely the one who had 
either disposed of the body elsewhere from the first or, if the 
women were really supposed to have been present at the burial, 
who had taken it away from there and had buried it in another 
place, though whether at the direction of Joseph of Arimathea or 
for other reasons we cannot say. Some one therefore must have 
known where the body was to be found because he himself had 
brought it there, but this one kept silent when the rumor of the 
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resurrection arose, and the fact that he kept silent is the small 
pia fraus which apparently is not to be passed by. 

Of course we have not only the imaginative and inconsistent 
accounts of the gospels with regard to the appearance of Christ 
after the resurrection but we have also a testimony which weighs 
more heavily than all of them, namely that of St. Paul of whose 
reliability as an anima Candida there can be no doubt and who thus 
expresses himself in 1 Cor. xv. 3-8: 

"For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our sins according to the scrip- 
tures ; and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day 
according to the scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve ; after that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at 
once; of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some 
are fallen asleep. After that, he was seen of James ; then of all the 
apostles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time." 

The last of the six appearances of Christ mentioned by Paul, 
the one which befell himself, furnishes us with the key to all the 
rest. In view of St. Paul's natural inclination towards ecstasy, it 
is comprehensible how a subjective vision might appear as an ob- 
jective occurrence to his emotional disposition, convulsed by vio- 
lent internal struggles and transformations, when he thought he 
had seen objectively in the flesh the Lord whose followers he had 
so zealously persecuted and to whom he surrendered himself in 
a sudden conversion with the whole fervor of his ardent tempera- 
ment. Of such a kind must also have been those earlier appear- 
ances, not only the one to Peter and Jacob but also to the twelve 
disciples and even the five hundred brethren, for it is a psycholog- 
ical fact confirmed by instances from all lands and times that in 
a gathering of sympathetic people religiously stimulated the visions 
which appear to one or another can exert a certain contagion and 
communicate themselves to all present. 



IN MEMORIAM CHARLES S. PEIRCE. 
(Born 1839, died 1914.) 

Concerning genius, its advent discovery and nurture, history 
informs us that with rare exceptions its worldly case is one of 
the utmost austerity. On reflection this appears not at all strange. 



